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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 

THE UNION MISSION HOSPITAL AT ILOILO, PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

By AMANDA P. KLEIN 

This hospital was housed in a nipa building from 1900 to 1905, when 
the first permanent buildings were constructed. It was built on the 
pavilion plan and its capacity was thirty beds. In 1911, additions of 
concrete were made and its capacity was doubled; now we are again 
struggling with the problem of getting rooms for our patients. We 
have five private rooms, two semi-private of six beds each, one for 
women and one for men, and all the other beds are free. It is hard to 
find accommodations for from eight to thirteen private patients with 
only five private rooms. At present I have as a near neighbor in our 
quarters, a Chinaman in the room of the O.R. nurses, they, for the time 
being, are enjoying a "sleeping porch," the veranda adjoining the 
nurses' dormitory. 

Among our patients are included the rich and poor of many nation- 
alities. We have the distinction of being the first Mission Hospital 
in the islands. Our training school for nurses was two years in advance 
of the government one in Manila and one year ahead of St. Paul's 
Hospital in Manila. Our staff consists of two American doctors and 
two American nurses; the Presbyterians and Baptists are in the union. 
The training schools for nurses have been standardized and only women 
who are ready at least for high school can enter for training. In our 
pioneer days some of our nurges % were only first and second grade girls, 
so you can imagine the task that was ours and you would be amazed at 
the things wrought by eternal vigilance. The Filipina nurse is gentle, 
kind, patient, ambitious and untiring in her efforts and service. 

All who have read other articles on nursing in mission stations know 
that many of the cures here are little short of miracles to the humble 
sick poor. 

We are sometimes called upon to go on errands of mercy to other 
islands. Three weeks ago today we received a cablegram from Cuyo 
Island asking Dr. Hall to bring a nurse along and go at once on a char- 
tered steamer to bring a patient back who was desperately ill with 
dysentery. The division superintendent of schools chartered a small 
steamer for the trip, but as there was not sufficient coal on board for 
the long and unusual run, it could not get away until the next day. As 
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Dr. Hall could not go, he selected me to go alone. The distance is 140 
miles. When the Captain was asked the length of time it would take 
he said, "Seguro menos quince horas" (Perhaps less than fifteen hours). 

I started out alone with this people who do not speak English and I 
with barely a working knowledge of their language. 

The day was beautiful and the run along the southern coast of this 
island, Panay, was charmingly beautiful. The rainy season had be- 
gun several weeks before and all vegetation on mountain, in valley and 
along the shore was reveling in moisture and sunshine. There was no 
cabin on the ship and only small lanterns for light, so, with the coming 
darkness of a perfect tropical moonlight night, "I lay me down" on a 
cot on deck, but I slept fitfully before midnight. 

About 1 a.m. I was suddenly awakened by the wheel being entirely 
reversed. I could hear the Captain's signal in the engine room, he was 
shouting orders to the crew; they were hurrying hither and thither 
chattering like magpies. I could see four sailors sitting on the canvas 
awning at the bow of the ship, peering into the water, while the man at 
the side was sounding the depth of water and calling the same to the 
Captain. I opened not my mouth but awaited results. To the port 
side of us could we plainly see houses on the beach while to starboard a 
harbor light could be seen miles away over the beautiful sheen of the 
water. We started up again so quietly that I hardly realized we were 
going. 

At 2 a.m. we dropped anchor a mile away from the landing. After 
the three shrill whistles had sounded, which startled the slumbers of 
the dogs in the village, but no lights appeared in the houses, I had a 
boat lowered and was taken ashore by eight Filipino sailors. It was a 
great relief when my straining eyes detected the outline of a man stand- 
ing near the lighthouse and the sailors said: "Americano." 

He piloted me to the home of the patient, who was an old-time 
friend of mine here in Uoilo almost a decade ago. I found a very sick 
patient, gave a hypodermic of emetine, also some remedies by mouth 
and then began packing her trunk. 

By 4 a.m. a storm had come up, the thunder rolled, the lightning 
was very vivid and the rain descended in torrents. 

At daybreak I went to a Filipino home to see a baby one week old 
who was not doing well. He was being fed on the milk of a wet-nurse 
whose child was ten months old, and was fed every time he cried. I 
left written instructions for their guidance in the care of the baby. 
After leaving this home, I waded through water three inches deep in 
returning to my friend's home and, as we still had the Indian's sign for 
rain, we prepared for our half-mile walk to the boat. 
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The patient was quite free from rain on a cot covered with blankets 
and oil cloth with an umbrella held over her, but we were a rather sorry 
procession of Americans. When we arrived at the landing, we found 
the cot would not stand in the boat, but fortunately, in the light- 
house was found a large piece of galvanized iron roofing that was the 
"friend in need." 

The swell of the sea was by this time so great that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the men could place the patient in the boat. When 
we arrived at the ship, the deck was soaking wet and water dripping 
from all the awnings; a less cheerful place to have a very sick person 
would be hard to find. All the care of a dysentery case had to be given 
on the open deck. 

After a two hours' run, we came into sunshine and a smooth sea. 
Arriving in Iloilo at 11.30 p.m., I employed six sailors to carry the 
cot another half mile to the hospital. We had but started on our way 
when the hospital boys arrived with the stretcher. They expected us 
at midnight. 

Do I hear any say they will send us an auto-ambulance with its 
yearly up-keep? 

I was told in Cuyo the excitement on board the ship was due to the 
Captain going through a dangerous channel, one they had never known 
even a small launch to take, and we went out by the same channel, but 
it was day. 



ITEM 
Mrs. Charles Lewis, a missionary nurse now at home on furlough 
from China, writes: "We are look ng for two or three more good, con- 
scientious Christian nurses who are anxious to be useful in laying the 
foundations for reliable nursing for the future China. 32,000 patients 
were seen at our clinics in Pautingfu last year and 823 operations were 
done, and yet we must beg for nurses to go and help with this work. 
We can get the best of material, both boys and girls, for our training 
schools, good Christians, bright students, who make good nurses." 



